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Facetious Doctor: These on the walls are your failures, | suppose? 
Dyspeptic Artist: Yes; that’s where you doctors have the pull over us. You can bury yours 
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FROM THE CLUB WINDOW. By Charles H. E. Brookfield. 


I see an evening contemporary has been quoting instances 
of singular dreams which have “come true.” I have 
found in an old manuscript note book the record of a 
very remarkable premonition of this nature—the dream of 
Thomas, 2nd Baron Lyttelton. ‘‘On Thursday morning, 
the 25th of November, 1779, when he came into breakfast 
he declared to Mrs. Flood, wife of Frederick Flood, Esq., of 
the Kingdom of Ireland, and to the three Miss Ampthills, 
who were lodged in his house in Hill Street, London (where 
he then also was), that he had had an extraordinary dream. 
He said he thought he was in a room which a bird flew 
into, which appeararce was suddenly changed into that of a 
woman dressed in white who bade him prepare to die; to 
which he answered, ‘I hope not soon—I hope not in two 
months.’ She replied, ‘ Yes, in three days.’ He said he 
did not much regard it because he cou’d in some measure 
account for it, for that a few days before he had been with 
Mrs. Dawson when a robin redbreast flew into the room. 
When he had dress’d himself that day to go to the House 
of Lords he said he thought he did not look as if he was 
going to die. In the evening of the following day (being 
Friday) he told the eldest Miss Ampthill that she looked 
melancholy ; but said, ‘ You are foolish and fearful. I have 
liv’d two days and, God willing, I will live out the third.’ 
“(2 the morning of Saturday he told the same ladies 
that he was very well and believed he should bilk 
the ghost. Some hours afterwards he went with them, 
Mr. Fortescue, and Captain Wolseley to Pitt Place at 
Epsom. He withdrew to his chamber soon after eleven 
o'clock at night, talked cheerfully to his servant, and 
particularly inquired of him what care had been taken to 
provide good rolls for his breakfast the next morning, 
step’d into bed with his waistcoat on, and as his servant 
was pulling it off put his hand to his side, sank back, 
and immediately expired. . . His physician, Dr. 
Fothergill, said that Lord Lyttelton had in the summer 
preceding a bad pain in his side, and he judged that 
some great vessel in the part where he had felt the pain 
gave way, and to that he conjectured his death was 
owing. His declaration of his dream and his expressions 
above mentioned consequential thereunto were asserted 
to have been so by Mrs. Flood, the eldest Miss Ampthill, 
Captain Wolseley, and his valet de chambre, Faulkner, who 
dress'd him on the Thursday; and the manner of his 
death was related by Wm. Strachey in the presence of 
Mr. Fortescue and Captain Wolseley, Strachey being the 
servant who attended him in his bed chamber and in whose 
arms he died.” 


prey, everyone who has ever endeavoured to write 

imaginative work—whether stories or plays—has 
occasionally dreamt, or fancied he had dreamt, a brilliant 
unravelling of some complication which may have arisen in 
his work. On waking in the morning he has endeavoured 
in vain to recall the striking situation, so original and yet so 
simple which a kind Providence revealed to him in a dream 
—as to Joseph—and which in the night he felt confident that 
he would be able to remember on the morrow. Once, a few 
years ago, while I was at work upon a play I had got my 
characters involved in some difficulty out of which I could 
think of no means of extricating them. One night I awoke, 
or thought I awoke, with the puzzle solved. ‘ This brillant 
idea,” I reflected, “has, strangely enough, occurred to no 
dramatist before. And yet how effective it will be when 
represented on the stage! How spellbound will it not hold 
the audience! How the theatre will re-echo with their 
applause! How enraged the other playwrights will feel 
that they didn’t think of it before me! It is enough to 
make the fortune of any drama! So thrilling and withal so 
absolutely natural! I know, however, the tricks that 
memory is apt to play one, so while the precious thought is 


in my mind I will transfer it to paper.” 

iT accordingly got out of bed, found an envelope and a 
: stylographic pen, and wrote, as I believed, a full and 
intelligible véswmé of the scene which was to crown my 


oe 


work and make my fortune. In the morning as soon 
as my blind was up I remembered that a revelation 
had been made to me in the night watches and 
endeavoured to recollect what it was. My memory 
completely failed me. ‘ Luckily,” I thought, “I had the 
wisdom to mistrust the retentiveness of my brain and to 
write down my inspiration.” I sought my memorandum. 
I found—scrawled in the handwriting of a somnambulist— 
“3am. Why am I awake?” And my fortune has still 


to be made. 
M’ friend, Professor E. H. Palmer—he who was killed 
by Arabs near Wady Sudr in 1882—told me that in 
about 1866, when he was at Cambridge (he was in very 
indifferent health at the time suffering from overwork and 
worries of various kinds), he was sitting late one night in 
his rooms in John’s smoking with a companion when a 
knock came at the door. Palmer opened it and saw on the 
threshold a seedy-looking individual who remarked, “ I’ve 
got a bit of paper for you, Mr. Palmer,” and proceeded to 
serve him with a writ. Palmer was much annoyed but bade 
the man good-night, returned to his friend, showed him the 
tiresome document, and then proceeded to lock it up care- 
fully in a drawer by itself. After a further conversation on 
the subject of financial troubles in general and the writ in 
particular his guest left him and he went to bed. Palmer’s 
first thought. on waking was of the unwelcome process 
which he knew lay in his bureau. He unlocked the drawer 
but found it empty. In bewilderment he sought his friend 
and said, “‘ You remember that infernal writ I was served 
with last night when you were up in my rooms?” “ What 
on earth are you talking about ?”’ replied his friend, ‘‘ they 
don’t serve writs at two in the morning. Besides, how 
could the chap have got into college ?”” The whole incident 
had been pure delusion. 


Ae late Hugh Romilly, the well-known traveller and 
explorer, told me of a_ singular experience of his 
mother, Lady Elizabeth Romilly, a delightful lady who was 
quite free from narrow superstition but who, like most open- 
minded people, could not in the face of evidence entirely 
disbelieve in the possibility of occasional supernatural 
revelation. She had a favourite cousin who had settled, 
many years previously, in Australia. One morning she 
came down to breakfast and was—as she believed—alone in 
the dining room when she suddenly observed the apparition 
of her kinsman seated in an arm chair near the fireplace, his 
arms extended towards her, and his face illuminated by a 
sad but affectionate smile. She stood still and gazed stead- 
fastly at him. Except that time had somewhat silvered 
his hair and beard he was exactly as she remembered him 
five-and-twenty years before when she had bidden him 


farewell at Tilbury Docks. 
Ne doubt, she reflected, he was at that moment dead 
or dying, and in some miraculous way had contrived 
to propel his appearance into her presence as an inti- 
mation that in his last moments he was thinking affec- 
tionately of his cousin in England. She sighed to think 
that another tie with the past was broken, and the tears 
welled into her eyes as she thought of the companion of her 
childhood dying so far away yet full of loving thoughts 
of her. The image of her relative remained silent and 
motionless, the arms still outstretched, the same pleading 
smile on his face. Lady Elizabeth made a mental note of 
the time—the clock on the mantelpiece recorded 9.25—that 
when the mail should arrive with details of her cousin's 
demise she might compare the hour of his death with that 
of his ghostly appearance, making due allowance for the 
difference of time. Having done this she advanced to the 
fireplace determined to dispel the vision by seating herself 
in the chair. What was her astonishment to find herself 
on the solid knee of her living cousin, who was not dead 
at all but who had just arrived without warning from 
the antipodes and had chosen thus to discover himself 
unannounced by way of a surprise. 
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She did Not Drink.—American push- 
fulness is an unlimited quantity. The aos 
women are as irrepressible in society A Competitor’s Dream. 


as the men in commerce. A certain 


An English Newspaper with only One 
Item of News in it.—Surely it is an 
anomaly in these busy days for an 
English newspaper to be issued to its 


visitor to the Riviera found this out readers with only a single item of news 
recently. He was occupying first-floor rooms at a well- in it, and a paper consisting of six pages, too. Yet this is 
known hotel. All of a sudden, without any introduc- what happened on January 17 last, when a “‘ supplement ” of 
tion or preliminary, a note was brought to him signed by the London University Gazette was issued which contained 
the wife of a well-known American millionaire. It asked six fair-sized pages, of which the first contained only the 
him whether he would object to giving up his rooms to her name of the journal, two pages had a few advertisements on 
niece. He was much amazed, but wrote back inquiring them, two pages were entirely blank, and on the remaining 
whether the niece drank. Mrs. —— wrote in reply in page was one item of news only, namely, the name and 
surprise and indignation, winding up with an emphatic college of a gentleman who had just passed an examination 
statement that her niece did not drink. Lord X--— con- at the university. As became such an important item this 
cluded with the following note: ‘Lord X—— regrets was made to cover as much of the page as possible by being 
that he cannot give up his first-floor rooms to Mrs, ——’s printed right across the page from bottom to top. The 
niece for he is convinced that as that young lady does not gentleman in question must feel proud. He can at any 
drink it is very much easier for her to get upstairs than it is rate boast that a newspaper was once issued for the speciai 
for Lord X——.” purpose of giving forth to the world his name—and that only. 
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A DREAM OF ONE OF THE COMPETITORS IN OUR MOTOR CAR COMPETITION 


The Immortality of Patti—If ever there was a woman A Famous Ship.—The screw store ship, Discovery, which 
who seems able to defy the assaults of time it is Madame has been sold by auction at Sheerness for £1,640, and which 
Adelina Patti. In less than three months she will have accordingly disappears from the Navy List, was a most 
completed her sixtieth year, yet on her approaching interesting vessel. She was built in 1873 at Dundee in the 
American tour she will be paid at a higher rate than even palmy days of whaling, and was bought by the Government 
she has ever before attained. When she made her farewell to take part, with the Alert, in Sir George Nares’s famous 
tour in South America ten years ago she received £1,200 a arctic expedition in 1875. The ship passed the winter in 
night besides her expenses and half the gross receipts over what was then called Discovery Bay, the Alevt being held 
£2,400. It is to be supposed that ten years ago her voice fast in the ice some miles from land. 
was fresher than it is now when she is sixty years old; yet 4 : 
for her forthcoming tour of five months, which begins in A Remarkable Naval Trio. — With Vice-Admiral Lord 
New York next November, she will receive a guaranteed Charles Beresford in command of the Channel Squadron, 
sum of £60,000 with a half share in allreceipts over £1,500. Rear-Admiral the Hon. Hedworth Lambton as the junior 
Besides this she is to have a private railway car for herself admiral, and Captain Percy Scott as chief of the gunnery 
and her husband and a suite of six persons. It is expected establishment at Whale Island, a vast amount of power in 
by the promoters that the queen of song will clear £100,000 connection with our first line of defence passes into the hands 
for herself in the five months tour—an unexampled record of three members of the new school of naval officers. All 
for any singer, let alone a woman of sixty. But after all, as are popular and dashing sailors, are in close touch with the 
one wise critic has remarked, even such a sum is only the King, and are Companions of the Bath. ‘‘ Condor Charlie’’ 
hundredth part of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s reputed profits for has just passed his fifty-seventh year, bis birthday being 
the past year, and in no way has he added to the beauty February 10; Rear-Admiral Lambton is forty-seven in July 
and enjoyment of the world as Patti has done. next, and in that month also the great gunnery god is fifty. 
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6) Pe is nothing more characteristic of English history 
than the legal and judicial system of England, and 
there is nothing more characteristic of our legal and judicial 
system than the Law Courts in the Strand. They -are 
imposing and have an appearance of venerable and Gothic 
antiquity, though they are really quite modern and the look 
of age is only grime. And inside they are arranged with 
every regard to architectural appearance, and next to none 
to the purposes for which they were intended. Let us 
suppose that you are seeking a court-of justice of some kind 
either as principal or (which is better) as witness or (which 
is best) as a casual onlooker in some case. You enter a 
vast, spacious, and echoing hall which has generally about a 
dozen people passing through it on their way to or from 
some other part of the building. This hall is never used 
for anything, and for practical purposes might be part of 
the street. It is therefore lofty, airy, and grandiose, it 
would hold a multitude, and the only use of its size is to 
make unfortunate suitors, witnesses, and others go a good 
way further than they need. Why on earth the ground 
floor should not be cut up into court-rooms nobody can 
imagine. 


Bose you have to go up a winding stair, like the fly 

when he sought the spider’s dwelling. The stair- 
cases do not all lead anywhere; some of them are for 
architectural purposes only and have railings across them. 
However, the third or fourth generally brings you to a 
corridor along which you plunge or saunter, according to 
your interest in the case you wish to attend. If you do not 
want any particular case, make for the spot where the 
corridor is most densely crowded; that is the court for 
Probate, Admiralty, and some other cases, and you may, if 
you are fortunate, hear a few words which you will recognise 
when you see them in your halfpenny paper a couple of 
hours later. 


[izes merely wish to go exploring the building, you follow 

the corridor till it leads you to another, and this will 
enable you to get to yet another corridor, which is a con- 
venient means of reaching a fourth. At first you think there 
is nothing but corridors in the building, just as there is 
nothing but a hall and stairs below; but you notice doors 
like those of large cupboards, out of which and into which 
people are constantly pushing, and it dawns on you that 
these are the courts of law. Two cupboards make a court. 
At one door you can go in and out as you like, if there is not 
too much of a crowd; at the other you are asked if you 
have some connection with the case. If you borrow a wig 
and gown you are passed in, or if you say you are a witness 
you can also enter. Provided that you tella lie at the door, 
or intend to tell several inside, you are free of the court. 


B" this freedom, however limitless in theory, is rather 

restricted in practice. Like England, the law 
courts are free to all and are consequently overcrowded. 
The destitute alien figures largely here, though, it is only 
fair to say, against his own will. There are seats for about 
a half of the persons in the court, but nobody stays long in 
aseat. A witness or spectator sees a vacant place at the 
further end of an oak bench and tramples over the toes of a 
dozen others to reach a seat. The benches are designed 
(doubtless by the architect) so that it is almost impossible 
to avoid treading on people’s feet. When any person has 
taken his seat he receives a message by some mysterious 
boy, or is called to the witness box, or turned out for 
laughing in the middle of the judge’s joke, or simply finds 
the boredom of the trial too oppressive, or faints, or wants a 
drink. In any case he finds it necessary to trample back 
over the toes of the others on his bench to get to the door, 
and being almost all men they do not carry hat pins. 


[ the spectator cannot find a seat or does not care to em- 

bitter his life with the curses of the multitude he will 
stand. His toes are then safer, for he overhangs them him- 
self, but the constant motion of the crowd sends elbows into 
his ribs at every second. Large persons with bewildered 
faces push blindly in, look round, and push blindly out again 
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By Adrian Ross. 


before a man can murmur more than a single syllable. 
Sometimes they are women and then one cannot say even 
so much, Barristers in wig and gown push in and out pre- 
tending to have something to do, while those really con- 
cerned in the court sit stolidly on their benches, sometimes 
joyfully reflecting how the clock is bringing round their fees 
and sometimes mournfully wondering whether they will get 
those fees paid. 


t seems strange at first that so many people should have 
so little to do as to crowd the courts to suffocation. 
The atmosphere of our temple of justice is indeed familiar 
toa Londoner. He wonders when he enters a court of law 
where he has breathed such an air before, and then he re- 
members the Twopenny Tube and all is clear to him. The 
air is better, perhaps, than in the Tube, but there isa weight 
of boredom in the law courts that no mere railway could 
emulate—except the South-Eastern and Chatham in a fog. 
In the Tube, at least, if one breathes a heavy and impure 
air one is going somewhere cheaply ; the proceedings of the 
law give one the idea of staying on the same ground at great 
expense, 


ap weary jurymen sit bored in their box, hearing the 

same weary story told by every counsel and every 
witness; the weary judge leans an imposing head on his 
hand and turns a look of benignant boredom on the 
assembly. The weary leader takes up his brief, apparently 
for the first time, and certainly for the last time, and 
stumbles through his story, prompted at every stumble by 
his junior or helped by the judge, who was once a leader 
himself. The junior prompts, longing for the time when he 
shall be a leader, paid for the work that his juniors will do. 
for him. The principals and witnesses of the case next on 
the list wait, for one can never tell when a case may collapse 
in five minutes after having seemed likely to last a week. 
They are thinking of their business or their pleasure, and 
they listen to the droning of counsel and the hesitation of 
witnesses wasting their time and keeping them idle with 
some uninteresting matter that does not concern them. 


t was my ill fortune to be concerned in a case, though 
very little, not long ago. Three days were simply lost 
over it. I was always attending, always finding that a 
previous case was not over, and then coming back to be 
greeted with some fresh point of a lawsuit about a carriage 
accident or a bill of sale. One precious bit of information 
I gathered on one of my premature entrances. A witness 
was deposing about something, I know not what, but the 
counsel asked him “if Muggins was not the mortgagee.” 
He hesitated; the judge came to hisaid. ‘I thought it 
was admitted,” he said severely, ‘‘that Muggins was the 
mortgagee.” The counsel for the other side murmured 
assent, the jury nodded. A whisper of agreement went 
through the court. I felt that the law of England was not 
in vain. One thing was certain if the rest was lies— 
Muggins was the mortgagee. 


Not in vain with sacred awe 
Do we look on English law; 
By its light to-day we see 
Muggins is the mortgagee. 


Not in vain the legal chief 
Piles the gold upon his brief, 
Since he tells us for his fee 
Muggins is the mortgagee. 


Not for naught do wig and gown 
Rust from grey and black to brown, 
Since their wearers all agree 
Muggins is the mortgagee. 


Fruitful are the hours we pass 
In carbonic acid gas; 

Sure and certain faith have we, 
Muggins is the mortgagee. 


Flash the happy news around, 
Through the air or underground ; 
Sound it out with three times three— 
Muggins is the mortgagee. 
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A QUEEN OF BEAUTY 


This picture by G. Croegaert has been exhibited at the Continental Gallery, New Bond Street 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘“ Miriam Rozella,” “ Grif,” ‘‘ The Pride of Race.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN PURSUIT OF MARGARET. 

@rs one person was aware of David Ambler’s departure from 

London. An hour before the morning train for Paris started 
from Charing Cross Station his sister, Susan, opened her street door 
to a strange lad who handed her a note, and in accordance with his 
instructions left her without giving her time to ask any questions. 
The note was short and written in pencil, and was to the effect that 
she must come to David immediately without any person’s know- 
ledge. He was waiting for her outside a church some two or three 
hundred yards from the home of the Ambler family, and she was 
not to lose a moment nor to whisper to a living soul that he had 
written to her. In great agitation she obeyed and in a very few 
minutes brother and sister were together, walking side by side 
through the most secluded of those thoroughfares that led to the 
railway station. 

“Oh David,” she cried, alarmed by his wild looks, “what has 
happened ? Is Margaret ill ?” 

“ Speak low,” he answered, his eyes wandering around as though 
in fear of spies. ‘No one must hear, no one must know. Before I 
tell you what I want you for and what it is in my mind to do, give 
me your sacred promise not to reveal to any soul on earth what you 
will learn from me. Not to one, Susan, neither to stranger nor to 
any member of our family.” 

“I promise you, David, I promise you. Oh what is it?” 

“Tt is the blasting of a life of false happiness, the death of 
ambition, foul dishonour cast upon an honoured name. Ask no 
questions, but listen, and as you love me, obey.” 

Then, disjointedly, for under the stress of this mortal blow he 
could not marshal his thoughts, he told her of Margaret’s flight and 
of his resolve to follow her to Paris. 

“9 you, and you alone, in all this wide and bitter world can I 
confide,” he said. “The secret is ours ; we must guard it sacredly, 
and as far as it is in our power must keep it from becoming common 
talk. I wish you to occupy our rooms and to answer all inquiries. 
Can you be spared from home ?” 

Yes, she answered, she could be spared, and would follow out his 
instructions ; but she represented to him that it would be impossible 
1o keep it from being known that he was not in London. What 
reason was she to give for his sudden departure ? 

“T have gone on private business,” he replied. “Say nothing 
more than that. Upon private business. Do not be drawn into any 
explanation. I have written to the manager of the theatre and have 
promised to write to him from Paris. You cannot refuse to see him, 
for this is a matter which will cause him terrible embarrassment. 
The new piece cannot be produced upon the announced date unless 
he finds an actor to take my place. I am forced to inflict upon him 
a grievous wrong, but so far as my means will allow I will make him 
some compensation. But that is my business, not yours. Do not 
seek to defend me however angrily he may express himself. There 
is no defence ; I am playing a traitor’s part, but no other is open 
tome. The maid my wife engaged is from the country ; pay her 
what is due to her—here is my purse—and send her home to her 
people. Send her at once before the interviewers get hold of her. 
Oh God ! that my name—yours, hers—should be thus shamed and 
dishonoured.” 

Grieved and shocked as she was she possessed too rare an 
intuition to attempt to console him. She had been almost a mother 
to him, had tended him from childhood, and had watched with 
loving pride the development of an exceptionally noble nature. 
When he achieved his success in Ridgway-on-Sea she said, “I 
always knew that David would lift our name so that it will live 
among the greatest.” When he married Margaret Delmore she 
believed that he had found a fitting mate, and now that black ruin 
had come she understood him too well not to know that he must 
fight his battle alone. Therefore, as he went on she carefully guarded 
herself from any violent demonstration of sympathy and love; the 
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utmost she did was to softly press his hand, and in this way she 
helped to allay rather than to increase his agitation. 

The story told and his instructions given there was a pause 
They were within five minutes walk of the station, and he stopped 
to wish her farewell. 

“ How long will you be away, David ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“You will write to me?” 

“Yes—I think so—I am not sure.” 

But here she made a stand. 

“You must promise to write, David.” 

“T promise. But not often.” 

“Tf you find her, what will you do? ” 

“T do not know.” 

“Oh David! My dear, dear brother !” 

He held her hand and looked tenderly at the plain, homely face. 
For a moment he allowed his thoughts to stray from the terrible 
pressure of the deep wrong under which he was suffering. 

“Say what is in your mind, Susan.” 

“ David,” said Susan, with a sob in her heart but speaking with 
sad clearness, ‘‘she may be more sinned against than sinning.” 

“1f you are asking me to forgive her that can never be. All is 
over between us—for ever and for ever! I have a purpose which you 
may or may not guess; | shall not speak of it. Be content to know 
that it presses upon me as a duty which it would be a crime to 
neglect. In the carrying out of my purpose may lie her punishment. 
Above all do not plead for her. It may be that itis not given to a 
man to understand a woman; it may be that it is not given to 
a woman to understand a man. It is a question into which | 
cannot enter. I am not dealing with the abstract but with what 
touches my honour and the duty that lies before me.” 

“ You will do nothing rash, David ?” 

“Of my own prompting | will do nothing rash. What is forced 
upon me to do that will 1 do. Nothing more.” 

He put his lips to her cheek and waved her away. 

Not even to her, whom he now believed was the one woman in 
the world he could trust, was it possible for him to fully unbosom 
himself. There was no healing salve for his bleeding wound. His 
purest and highest ideals had been embedded in Margaret. Her 
heart had been to him a temple at whose shrine he had worshipped, 
drawing from it inspiration for his loftiest ambitions. The temple 
lay in ruins before him, its altar destroyed and defiled ; and in the 
place of a sweet clear voice calling him to the heights he heard the 
mocking laughter of a fiend proclaiming the triumph of corruption 
and the folly of a faith in virtue and goodness. 

In his pursuit of Margaret he had no definite or settled plan. 
She was in Paris, and he sought for herin the streets, in the theatres, 
and in the haunts of pleasure. If it had occurred to him to call at 
the hotels and search the visitors’ book for a clue he would have 
rejected it, for to his mind nothing was more unlikely than that she 
would be travelling under her married or maiden name. And, indeed, 
this was now the case. From the moment she left the Hotel Rich- 
mond she adopted a pseudonym, so that but for that one record, or 
from personal recognition, there was no clue by which she could be 
traced. David trusted to the latter, but weeks slipped by and he 
saw no woman resembling her. Once—a few days after his arrival 
—he passed a woman who sought the shadow of the wall as she 
walked slowly on. Through the veil which, for concealment, she 
held close to her face she looked up and recognised him, With a 
suppressed gasp of terror she hurried past, her heart almost leaping 
out of her breast, and forced to stop for breath in an adjoining 
thoroughfare gave vent to an agonised sob of thankfulness that he 
had not looked more closely. The next day she left for Switzerland, 
having still some store of money left upon which she could live until 
her baby was born. 

In this unborn child lay the duty to which David had referred in 
his conversation with Susan. In less than three months from the 
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date of Margaret’s flight from London she expected to become a 
mother, and David’s resolve was that his child should not be left in 
the care of a woman so false and shameless. He would take the 
child from her, would rear it himself, and keep from it the know- 
ledge of its mother’s shame. This was to be Margaret’s punishment, 
and so far as she was concerned his revenge for the dishonour she 
had cast upon him, Day and night he brooded upon it. There 
were days when he lost his memory entirely, and in the small hotels 
in which he ate and slept he was spoken of as the mad Englishman. 

At length he sought the assistance of a private detective. He 
did not mention Margaret’s name, but he showed the officer her 
picture. It was not a satisfactory starting point, but the man was 
quite content to earn his wages from any starting point, and he was 
so far conscientious in his work as to inform his employer at the end 
‘of a week that he was sure the lady was not in Paris, and that on 
such and such a morning one answering to her description had 
travelled in the train to Geneva. On the following morning David 
was on his way to that city. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN THE VALLEY OF 
THE STAUBBACH. 


here he employed a 
guide whose busi- 
ness it was to make 
himself acquainted with 
every fresh face that 
entered that philosophic 
centre of the most 
beautiful country in 
Europe, and there the 
trail was struck. The 
lovely face of Margaret 
was one to be seen and 
not forgotten. 

David arrived — at 
night, and next morning 
enlisted the services of 
the guide, a far more 
dependable tracker than 
a detective officer. The 
year was waning, the 
tourist season was over, 
but the lovely lake was 
not less beautiful, and 
through the clear air 
were seen the white out- 
lines of the distant ranges 
of snow andice. Keenly 
appreciative as he was, 
under ordinary circum- 
stances, of colour and 
harmony of design and 
of every form of natural 
beauty he had no eye 


for it now. He saw 
only, with the eye of 
his soul, the life 


tragedy of which Mar- 
garet was the central 
figure. : 

There were not half-a-dozen lingerers outside the station when 
the train in which David travelled reached its destination, but 
among them was a woman who was nightly on the watch. She 
saw him and fled. 

Seated at noon with the guide to whom he had been recom- 
mended he showed him Margaret’s picture. 

‘“Why, yes, monsieur,” said the guide. 
faces like this. The lady is here, but she smiles not as this picture 
smiles. Her eyes are full of sorrow; one does not hear her voice, 
and sometimes she stands outside the barrier at the railway station 
waiting for one who does not arrive.” 

“Was she there last night ?” 

“Monsieur, 1 know not; but I can discover if monsieur will be 
patient five minutes.” 

Monsieur nods, with fast beating heart, a whirl of misery in his 
soul, The guide returns, 

‘* Monsieur, last night the lady was outside the barrier. 


‘There are not two 


Is it for 


BLACK CAT ON THE HEAD OF A TIGER 
By Gustav Surand. At the Continental Gallery, Bond Street 
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monsieur she is waiting? Possibly she did not see monsieur. The 
night was dark.” 

Monsieur did not reply, but asked another question. 

“Do you know where she is now to be found ?” 

“Ata small pension a mile distant. Will monsieur be conducted 
there? It is but a few minutes.” : 

Monsieur will be conducted there, and the mistress of the pemsioz 
gazes at the picture and says the lady has been there these two 
weeks past, and confirms the guide that there are not two like her, 
and also that her eyes are full of sorrow and that one does not hear 
her voice. But alas! if monsieur wishes to see her he is too late. 
This morning only the lady has departed. 

“Did she say where she was going?” 

“ She speaks not, monsieur. She pays and departs.” 

Here the guide : * If monsieur will again be patient some minutes, 
as few as possible, it shall be made known.” 

Monsieur is patient. The guide returns: “The lady goes by the 
Gemmi Pass and the Grimsel, possibly to Interlaken. But it is not 
certain that she arrives 
there. Will monsieur 
follow her, and shall 
the guide accompany 
him over the pass? 
At this time of the year 
it is not safe for monsieur 
to go alone. It shall be 
so?  Voztla, monsieur, 
behold me ready.” 

So onthe road they 
go, monsieur and guide. 
But half-way there mon- 
sieur is taken ill; his 
mind wanders ; there is 
a delay of two days; 
and when they reach 
Interlaken another and 
a longer delay caused by 
the indisposition of mon- 
sieur, the mad English- 
man, as the guide learns 
from one who having 
seen monsicur in. Paris 
knew that he was there 
so called. Engaged at 
so many francs a day 
the guide tarries willingly 
and makes time _profit- 
able by lingering over 
his search for the ‘ady 
whose portrait monsieur 
carries in his breast 
pocket. Thus three 
weeks pass until mon- 
sieur growing impatient 
he is informed that the 
lady has been in Inter- 
laken and departed 
shortly after monsieur’s 
arrival. In which direc- 
tion, asks monsieur, and 
the guide judges from 
his tone that he will not 
be trifled with. There- 
fore he answers honestly: “In the direction of the Staubbach.” 
On, then, to the Staubbach, afoot, through the Lauterbrunnen 
Valley, a small dark-blue cloud hanging like a ball in the heavens, 

“ A storm is gathering,” says the guide. 

It is night when they reach the Staubbach Hotel, and there: 
they learn that the lady has stayed two days and after that took 
refuge in the hut of a villager in a valley leading direct to the 
terrible Triimmelbach Waterfall. He announced his intention of. 
setting out at once, but the guide would not accompany him. He 
went alone, and stumbled through the dark valleys in the darkness 
of night knowing not whether he were going in the right or the wrong 
direction. Before the sullen daylight dawned the portents of the 
threatened storm were verified. The heavens opened and let forth 
their hidden stores of flashing light ; the thunder deafened him ; the 
earth was deluged ; and still he stumbied on, half blind, half mad, 
to find the woman who had brought this destruction upon him. 

(To be continued.) 
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An Interesting Engagement. — Lady 
Howard de Walden, who is engaged to be 
married to Lord Ludlow, is the widow of the 
late Lord Howard de Walden who died in 
1899 and the mother of the present peer. 
Lord Ludlow’s father, the first peer, who is 
better known as Mr. Justice Lopes, was one 
of the most celebrated lawyers of his day, and 
was one of the Lords Justices of Appeal from 
1895 to 1897. 
Balliol man, and so far followed in his father’s 
footsteps that he was called to the Bar in 
1890, and practised for some time on the 


Lord Ludlow is an Eton and 


‘western circuit as counsel to the Post Office. 


The New Levées.—It is freely forecasted 
at court that the innovation of holding the 
levées at Buckingham Palace will become the 
permanent rule. In the first place, the King 


‘We 
ws | 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


secondly, the ante-rooms by which it is reached 
are much larger. A very important point is 
that they are all heated and ventilated on 
strictly modern principles, and the temperature 
can be moderated to suit the weather, whereas 
the heating 


Palace are archaic, consisting simply of open 


arrangements at St. James’s 


fires, which make the place too hot when 
the weather is warm and do not heat the 
rooms thoroughly when the weather is cold. 
One Jevée on a close day in March was 
rendered memorable by the fainting of the 
Earl of Limerick, then 
Yeomen of the Guard, who had to stand near 


commanding the 


one of these big grates and was at last 
overcome by the heat. 


Viscountess Strathallan.—A famous enter- 
tainer is Lady Strathallan, the second wife 


An Interesting 


Engagement 


DHE GAPRLER 


COUNTRY 


A Fighting Family.—Mr. C. S. Rolls, 
who has just accomplished a record motor 
sprint at the rate of eighty miles an hour, is 
a son of Lord Llangattock, who served all 
through the Crimea and was present at the 
battles of Alma and Inkerman. Lord Llan- 
gattock married a daughter of Sir Charles 
Maclean, chief of the clan of Gillean. The 
history of the Maclean family is a stirring one, 
for the chiefs were great warriors and most 
of them died on the battlefield. The first chief 
was styled “Gillean of the Battle-axe,” and 
another, ‘‘ Hector Roy of the Battles”; both 
were killed on the field of battle. Sir Lachlan 
More Maclean died fighting at Isla and Sir 
Hector Maclean was also slain by the sword. 
Mr. Rolls’s modern armour is a motor car, 
and he wages war against time and distance 
in the plucky spirit of his warrior ancestors. 


Lafayette 


LORD LUDLOW, WHO IS ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED TO LADY HOWARD DE WALDEN 


fully appreciated the advantage of merely 
having to walk to the throne-room instead of 
all the fuss and trouble and waste of time of 
the two processions. On the other hand, the 
old arrangement had the advantage of pro- 
viding a much finer and more extensive 
pageant for the benefit of the man in the 
street, not to mention the nursemaids in the 
Mall. If it could always be arranged that one 
or two officers of the Household Cavalry should 
supply the comic element as Lord Arran did 
at the first levée by becoming divorced from 
his horse the thing would be complete. 


Points about Throne - rooms.—Another 
argument is that the throne-room at Bucking- 
ham Palace is infinitely more suited to the 
ceremony. In the first place, it is much larger ; 


and widow of the late lord. As since the 
latter’s death his son and heir has become 
Earl of Pe th, and so the lower title is absorbed 
in the higher, the widow is the last Lady 
Strathallan, and it is quite improper to de- 
scribe her as Margaret Lady Strathallan. 
She has the most pleasant face in the world, 
dresses well and richly, wears her diamonds 
and pearls with great grace, and is decidedly 
wealthy, having inherited a fortune from her 
mother. This family has for many years 
been in favour at Court through the friend- 
ship between Queen Victoria and the late 
Lord Strathallan’s father, who was for some 
years a lord in waiting. Lady Strathallan’s 
second son was a royal page and an aunt, 
Miss Frances Drummond, was for years a 
maid of honour. 
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Would have been a Duke.—Lady Glamis 
would have been a duke if she had been a boy 
ora duchess in her own right if dukedoms 
descended to females, for she is the daughter 
of the late Mr. Charles Cavendish-Bentinck, 
who if he had lived would have succeeded 
the late Duke of Portland, to the exclusion of 
the present duke. Lady Glamis has not been 
seen in town very much, for she and her hus- 
band greatly prefer a country life, but now 
that her daughter is out she will no dcubt 
She is decidedly 
handsome, with a charming face and a good 


appear more frequently. 


complexion, and would be an ornament to any 
ballroom, She is a devoted mother, of bright 
disposition, but not altogether inclined to agree 
with the ways of so many young ladies of the 
present day. 


THE TATLER 


Nieces of Princess Louise.—Miss Joan 
and Miss Enid Campbell are the pretty little 
daughters of Lord George Campbell and in 
consequence have for aunt the Princess Louise 
Duchess of Argyll. They are also first cousins 
to Miss Elspeth Campbell, the handsome 
Scots girl who enjoys the unique distinction 
of being a bagpipe player. The little sisters 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


the honour of entertaining the King at dinner, 
including Lord Howe, whose dinner was a 
very pleasant function. Among the most 


MASTER THOMAS ATHERTON POWYS, 


were painted by Mrs. Waller, who is so 
celebrated for her charming portraits of chil- 
dren. Miss Joan Campbell recently figured 
as a bridesmaid when her cousin, Miss Blanche 
Balfour, niece of the Prime Minister, was 
married in November to Mr. Dugdale. 


Royal Visits.—Lord and Lady Lytton 
have now settled down in the house in 
Queen Anne’s Gate which they have recently 
taken, and as might be expected the interior 
arrangements are very beautiful and artistic. 
Lady Lytton on the opening day of Parlia- 
ment was honoured quite unexpectedly by a 
visit from Queen Alexandra and the Duchess 
of Fife, who came to pay quite a friendly and 
unceremonious call. But the Lytton house- 
hold was to be further honoured that afternoon, 
for as the hour of five o’clock approached his 
Majesty dropped in to have tea in what is said 
to be quite one of the prettiest drawing-rooms 
in London. 


Many Marriages.—As Lent approached 
there has been a tremendous rush of couples 
to the altar before the season began. In one 
West-end church there were seven marriages 
on the Tuesday before Lent. “ Putting off 
the evil day until the last moment,” said one 
old gentleman rather sardonically as he stood 
watching the couples waiting to be wedded. 
Two very smart weddings took place at St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square, and the nuptials of 
Mrs. Padelford to Mr. Ernest Cunard the 
other Sunday was a very notable social 
event. No reception was held after the 
wedding, but the newly-married pair stood 
outside the church and shook hands with 
their friends and exchanged good wishes. 


The Lenten Season.—It is his Majesty’s 
express wish that the present season should 
be particularly brilliant, and with this end 
in view the court has been kept continu- 
ally in London, and several people have had 


Speaight 


ONLY SON OF LADY LILFORD 


interesting débutante girls of the season is 
Lady Marjorie Greville, whose mother has 
taken Lord Tweedmouth’s house in Brook 
Street andwill give regular weekly dances 
during the season. Lady Marjorie Greville is 
avery beautiful girl, who it will be remembered 
made her début at Lady Warwick’s ball some 
short time ago. 


' handsome type. 
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The Latest Engagement.—The engage- 
ment of Lady Juliet Lowther is naturally of 
the greatest interest to the Royal Family, for 
Lord and Lady de Grey have always been 
intimate friends of the King and Queen and 
Lord de Grey is the Queen’s treasurer, Lady 
Juliet is as tall as her mother, Lady de Grey 
(who is over the average height of her sex).. 
She is dark and her features are of the long,. 
She came out in a purely 
informal way—no “ coming-out ball” or other 
fuss—and having been known at Court all her 
life was presented privately. Since then she 
has been a much-admired figure and is in 
great request as a bridesmaid. 


Princess Victoria.—Princess Victoria has- 
a royal brougham placed entirely at her dis- 
posal, and when she is in town drives about 
in it a good deal. One very favourite road is- 
along the drive in Hyde Park to Kensington: 
Palace, where she goes to visit her aunt, the 
Duchess of Argyll, with whom she has a great 
deal of sympathy. No doubt the fact that one 
is unmarried and the other childless tends. 
to create sympathy between these two ladies,. 
who are the only members of the Royal Family: 
not surrounded by a flock. 


A Beautiful Duchess.—The Duchess of 
Montrose, who is bringing out two daughters— 
the Ladies Helen and Hermione Graham—is 
of great beauty; in fact, it is difficult to 
imagine that she can be the mother of ‘these 
two grown-up young ladies. The Grahams of 
Netherby have for some time been renowned: 
for their beauty, and the duchess was the 
daughter of Sir Frederick Graham _ of 
Netherby. The duke was Marquis of 
Graham when he married, and so by an 
odd coincidence though the marriage trans- 
formed her from a miss into a marchioness 
her signature remained the same. 


Crimson Ramblers Concert. — | am re- 
quested to state that owing to recent mourning 
Mrs. Alfred Seton Christopher did not take: 
part in this concert on the 21st ult. 


JOAN AND ENID CAMPBELL, THE DAUGHTERS OF LORD GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


From a painting by Mrs. Waller 
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Layjayette 
LADY CONSTANCE BUTLER AND HER PUG DOGS 


Lady Constance is the second daughter of the Marquis of Ormonde and a sister of Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew 
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LADY ILEENE CAMPBELL AND HER LITTLE SONS 


Lady Ileene is the wife of Mr. Colin Campbell, whom she married in 1893, and a sister of the Earl of Huntingdon 
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Lafayette 


LADY CONSTANCE HATCH AND HER BABY 


Lady Constance is the wife of Mr. Ernest Hatch, M.P., whom she married in 1900, and sister of the Duke of Leeds 
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THE PALLER 


GOLF AND G 


Bees Jonathan is at last being subjected 

to a little healthy competition in the 
matter of golf balls. John Bull always gets 
there in time, and when he arrives it will 
usually be found that he has made arrange- 
ments to stay. He has tackled the cored- 
ball problem and has produced one or two 
balls that are at least the equal of any 
American product, and he has done this 
apparently without infringing any of the 
American patents. We say apparently be- 
cause up to the moment of writing no pro- 
ceedings, so far as we are aware, have been 
taken against the makers of any British 
cored ball. Looking to the exhaustive nature 
of the American patents in cored balls this is 
no small feat. 


he results of the introduction of the new 
balls are only now beginning to be 

seen and appreciated, and the scare that 
they created on their first appearance has 
almost died down. There can be no doubt 
that, on the whole, the new balls have 
done the game much more good _ than 
harm. For one thing they have not 
ousted the gutty balls, which are still pre- 


OLFERS. 


for any particular game are practically iden- 
tical. But the name of golf balls is legion, 
and their number is increasing every day. 
The majority, no doubt, differ only in their 
marking, but we should be afraid to say how 
many different patent balls, or balls involving 
different patent processes in their manufacture, 
are now upon the market. 


robably this is only a temporary state of 
affairs, and the law of the survival of 
the fittest will ultimately make the question 


of what ball to play with less embarrassing 


than it is at present. 


There’s Ortogos and Ocobos, 
There’s Brambles and there’s Vipers, 
There’s Stoughtons, Wizards, Flipoots, Skors, 
And Springwales, Fifes, and Pipers. 


And Thorntons and Silvertowns, 
There’s Black A1's and Bircos, 
Eurekas, Helsbys, Arguses, 
And Cestrians and Mircos. 


Agrippas, too, a pimply crew, 
Such numbers one perplexes, 

Oprestos, Lynxes, Kempshalls, Parks, 
And Edinburgh Rexes. 

Now golfers all who read my rhyme, 
Give ear unto my moral, 

It’s not so much the ball you use, 
As the way you hit it. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


EE is to be feared that no improvement can 

be looked for until the code is thoroughly 
overhauled by a small committee of men who 
thoroughly understand the game and are 
besides experts in the art of conveyancing. 
The present committee is a committee of 
expert golfers, but it is too large and meets 
too seldom and for too short a period to do 


any satisfactory work. 
apes lady golfers of St. Andrews are endea- 
vouring to institute a Scottish ladies’ 
championship ; that is, of ladies who belong 
toa Scottish golf club. It appears, however, 
that nearly all the St. Andrews lady players 
are Englishwomen, so that it seems quite 
probable that an English lady would be the 
champion of Scotland. It is true that this 
would be no worse than having, as we have, 
a male English champion of Ireland and a 
Scottish of Wales, but surely it is high time 
to curtail the number of golf champions. 


o far as the ladies are concerned most 
people will think that one lady champion 

of anything is quite enough atatime. The 
fact that a lady is English, or Scottish, or 


The names, from left to right, are: Mr. 


ferred by the majority of the professionals 
and not a few of the leading amateurs as 
more reliable for scientific play, and their 
competition has had the excellent effect of 
greatly improving the quality of the old gutty 
balls. It has not been found, as was at 
first prophesied, that they make nonsense of 
our courses and the mediocre player the 
equal of the first-class. But they have un- 
doubtedly increased the enjoyment of the 
middle and lower classes of players by enabling 
them to drive further, to play with greater 
ease, and so to knock one or two strokes off 


their handicaps. 

At the same time a condition of things 
now exists in golf that has no parallel 

in any other game of ball. In no other 

game is there any essential difference in the 

kind of ball used. Even the makers are 

limited in number, and the balls they make 


GOLF AT STOWELL PARK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
A. F. Macfie, Mrs. Macfie, Mr. Colin Boyd, Mr. Edward 


Blackwell, Hon. O. Scott, Lord Eldon 


ae he committee appointed by the United 

States Golf Association, consisting of 
Mr. Travis, Mr. Windeler, and Mr. Mac- 
donald, to annotate the amended rules of 
golf have now completed their labours. This 
is not the first time that the American asso- 
ciation has found it necessary to explain and 
interpret the St. Andrews rules for the benefit 
of American golfers, and the fact is in itself 
suffic ently indicative of the obscurity and 
complexity of the authorised rules of the 
game. 


Ithough the new code only came into 
force on January I numerous points 
of dispute arising out of the amended rules 
have already occurred in practice, and it is 
abundantly clear that the new code is little if 
anything better than its predecessor. In their 
efforts to clear up old obscurities the Rules 
Committee have created others. 
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Irish is interesting, and if she wins the ladies’ 
championship is so much to the credit of the 
land of her birth, but there seems to be no 
valid reason for multiplying these territorial 
championships, especially since the qualifica- 
tions required of the comp:titors deprive the 


title of all value and meaning. 
@z picture this week shows some famous 
golfers at play on Lord Eldon’s private 
course at Stowell Park, Gloucestershire. Mr. 
Macfie is the great St. Andiews player who 
won what was the first amateur championship 
at Hoylake in 1885. Mr. Edward Blackwell 
is the famous long driver, and the Hon. O. 
Scott, Lord Eldon’s son, is one of the prettiest 
and most finished of the younger school of 
players. We are indebted for the photo- 
graph to Lady Margaret Hamilton Russell, 


_ Lord Eldon’s daughter, who as Lady Margaret 


Scott thrice won the ladies’ championship. 
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Biogiaph 


MISS NINA BOUCICAULT 


As the slavey in The Light that Failed holding 
the scissors with which she ripped up Dick’s 
picture of ‘‘ Melancholia” 


| 


“Whitewashing Julia.”—Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones has mastered the trick of 
mystery in his new comedy at the 
Garrick, for he keeps us (on both sides of 
the footlights) on the guz wive as to the 
precise relations between Mrs. Wren and 
the Duke of Savona, and yet he never 
calls a spade a spade. In fact, we do 
not know whether the statements against 
the lady were facts or fancies. They 
had been set in motion, however, and 
they kept the air tremulous from the 
moment when the curtain rose on the 
marquee in the palace grounds until the 


end when Mrs. Wren was accepted as nS 


a sister-in-law by Lady Pinkney. The 
process of whitewashing Julia belongs, 
like the play itself, to the very surface of 
things. Her dress, if a little soiled at 
the hem, is not sent to the laundry, nor 
indeed is she whitewashed. What hap- 
pens is she whitewashes other people, 
for by saving the foolish son of Lady 
Pinkney from 
making an 
impossible 
alliance she 
practically 
forces herself 
on the society 
of Shancton- 
bury. The 
whole thing is 
airy and in- 
tangible, and 
it is acted as 
such. Miss 
Violet Van- 
brugh is capital 
as Mrs. Wren, 
while Mr. 
Bourchier is 
very amusing 
as Mr. Stilling- 
fleet, the some- 
what elderly 


MISS NINA BOUCICAULT AS 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND 
OTHER 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


diplomat in the ways of women, who bestows 
on her his hand and heart. Miss Talbot 
looks admirable as Lady Pinkney, and Miss 
Ethelwyn Arthur-Jones is really delightful as 
the bishop’s niece, Trixie, a somewhat head- 
strong schoolgirl. The play is remarkable for 
the exclusion of the 7zmes critic from the 
theatre on the first night. 


The Price of Scenarios.—Some very re- 
markable evidence as to the prices paid to 
the man who writes a book for a musical 
comedy has come to light in the action which 
Mr. Augustus Moore brought against Mr, 
George Edwardes. ‘The Jatter told the Lord 
Chief Justice that a scenario which could be 
worked up into a play may be worth to a 
manager £100 or it may be worth £1,000. 
As the result of a musical play after the 
most colossal collaboration is, as a rule, so 
childish I confess that I am surprised at the 
high price paid for a skeleton 


“BESSIE BROKE” IN 
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Biograph 
MISS NINA BOUCICAULT 


This is the dress in which Miss Nina Boucicault 
makes her first appearance in The Light that 
Failed when she is rescued by Dick 
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Stratford-on-Avon Festival.—For 
the fifteenth time Mr. Benson’s com- 
pany will assist at the festival at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon beginning on April 20. 
Mr, Benson will present eight plays, 
including Every Man in his Humour, 
by Ben Jonson, and Paolo ana 
Francesca, by Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
an old member of the company. I 
think Mr. Benson would do well to 
imitate the production of at least one 
play in the fashion of Shaksperean 
times as is being done in New York 
with Romeo and Juliet. If you look 
at the Sfhere of March 7 you will 
see two excellent pictures describing 
this interesting experiment. 


A Stage Shakspere.—Shakspere 
is certainly popular in the study if not 
on the stage. The Methuens are 
publishing a facsimile of the folios, 
and at the other end of the 
scale Mr. Austin Brereton is 
producing a stage edition with 
portraits of all those who 
have played the principal parts. 
Each play is in a separate 
volume, the first of which 
contains no fewer than twenty- 
nine pages of pictures, 

A New Musical Comedy.— 
A new musical comedy will be 
produced shortly at Brighton, 
and will be seen immediately 
after at a West-end theatre. 
The book and lyrics have been 
written by Mr. Arthur H. Vin- 
cent and Mr. Louis Vincent. 
The elder, Mr. A. H. Vincent, 
is an engineer by profession 
and has had rather an adven- 
turous career. He has lived 
many years in Burma. Both 
are Trinity men. The music 
has been written by Mr. Her- 
mann Finck of the Palace. 


bugraph 
“THE LIGHT THAT FAILED” 
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“Henry VIII.” 


Revived. 


Aw VIII. being to a considerable ex- 

tent a series of pageants—the corona- 
tion of Anne Bullen is merely a tableau— 
lends itself to the elaboration of stage pictures, 
and these as arranged at the Queen’s Theatre 
are in their way so full of lovely colouring 
and ornate embroidery as to compel one to 
the belief that the first success is spectacular. 


ut we have, too, acting of a high order, 
and certain scenes haunt the memory. Of 
these scenes I confess to a decided preference 
for that in which Wolsey makes his last 
j crafty attempt to convince Katherine of his 
ae ae it sincerity. It follows upon the stormy state 
£ 4 iy a , trial, in which Miss Janet Achurch as the 
Ea Queen bears herself with splendid dignity and 
courage. By way of contrast we find that 


A \ } ¥ i 
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gentle injured lady seated amongst her women 
at her embroidery. The cardinals are an- 


“CHENRY VIIL’—MR. A. LYLE 


] anchester theatre-goers 

have offered a splendid 
refutation of that old dictum 
about Shakspere — spelling 
ruin to theatrical managers. 
It was only the other day 
that Mr. Courtneidge staged 
at the Prince’s Theatre one 
of the most beautiful revivals 
of As You Like /¢t that has 
been seen for a generation, 
and his venture was splen- 
didly successful. And now 
Mr. Richard Flanagan at 
the Queen’s Theatre has 
revived Henry VIII. with 
such immediate success that 
the only anxiety is not to 
find audiences for the seats 
but seats for the audiences. 
Mr. Flanagan for eight 
years has given us Shak- 
spere instead of pantomime, 
and his choice of a play is 
determined to some extent 
by a vote of his patrons. 


MISS JANET ACHURCH AS THE QUEEN 


Pictures taken by Mr. Guttenberg, Manchester 


nounced, and Wolsey—a tall, cultured ascetic 
as Mr. Cooper Cliffe presents him—with subtle 
ingenuousness attempts once more to gain his 
point. The Queen leaves her embroidery, 
ascends to her chair on the dais, and assum- 
ing again the mood of defiance with which 
she left the trial meets crafty argument with 
unanswerable reasoning and holds her ground, 
After this Miss Achurch plays the death-bed 
scene with impressive pathos and Mr. Cliffe 
admirably delivers that closing speech of 


“‘BUCKINGHAM "—MR. WILLIAM CALVERT Wolsey which adds sublimity to the character. 
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“ANNE BULLEN”—MISS MABEL 
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**WOLSEY ”—MR. COOPER CLIFFE 


Gome other impersona- 

tions merit more notice 
than I- can here attempt. 
Mr. Arthur Lyle gives us a 
king who is unmistakably a 
selfish, overbearing, brutal 
hypocrite. Mr. William 
Calvert plays Buckingham 
with true nobility. When 


‘Buckingham after sentence 


goes to the Tower his sym- 
pathisers kneel and sing a 
beautiful farewell. About 
this particular item Man- 
chester theatre-goers are 
divided into two camps— 
half of them want it sung 
twice, the other half (quite 
rightly, I think) hold that 
the encore is inartistic. 
Miss Mabel Manisty’s Anne 
Bullen is delightfully natural 
and winsome.  ‘‘ Orpheus 
with his lute” is daintily 
sung by Miss Winifred 
Ellis. 


MANISTY 
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THE AUTHOR OF “WHITEWASHING JULIA.” 


Copyrighted for“ The Tatler” by Campbell & Gray 


MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES IN HIS STUDY 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, whose new comedy, Whitewashing Julia, was produced at the Garrick Theatre last week, is nearing the silver jubilee of his work as a dramatist, 
for he produced A Clertcal Error in 1879 at the age of twenty-eight. He lives at 38, Portland Place, where this picture was taken 
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Miss Pattie Brown as “ Tweeney ” in ‘“‘ The Admirable Crichton.” 


Ellis & Walery 
Miss Pattie Brown plays the part of the kitchen wench, Tweeney, in The Admirable Crichton at the Duke of -York’s Theatre. In the eyes of the servants’ hall she 
stands socially at zero. When the Earl of Loam's household, however, is wrecked on the desert island his lordship, under the curious topsy-turvydom of the social 
conditions, makes love to Tweeney, who ultimately marries the butler and becomes mistress of the tavern in Harrow Road which is known as ‘The Case is Altered.” 
This picture shows how Tweeney Robinson Crusoed it on the island 1 
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Miss Pattie Brown as herself in her Drawing-room. 


Ellis & Walery 
y as Lady Thomasin Belturbet in The Amazons in the spring of 1893. 
he stock company system which obtained there. She played in nearly 


Miss Pattie Brown is an Australian born and bred, and made her first appearance in this countr 
She made her first appearance in Sydney at the age of thirteen, and got a splendid training in th 
all Mr. Pinero's early comedies in her native land. Since she came to London she has figured in comic opera, 


and she has sometimes appeared in musical comedy. 
She is extremely amusing in Mr. Barrie's delightful comedy 
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Lions at the Hippo- 
drome. — Herr Julius 
Seeth is back again at 
the Hippodrome with his 
galaxy of lions. It is 
worth seeing this show 
if only to watch Herr 
Seeth. He is 6 ft. 4 in. 
in height and is of 
abnormal strength. 
During a_ professional 
career of over twenty- 
three years he has 
trained no fewer than 
300 lions, so that what 
he does not know about 
the forest king (in cap- 
tivity) is not worth 
knowing. 


Herr Seeth. — Herr 
Seeth is a native of 
Holstein, and has always 
been closely identified 
with wild-animal 


Thiele 


ae nq 


pa } 


THE 


Animals as Entertainers. 


training. Lions have always been his peculiar 
hobby. His own beasts he calls his “ boys,” 
and as his “boys” they are thoroughly in 
hand. He rarely punishes them, considering 
such a course worse than unwise. ‘To trans- 
port his lions from the Continent to England 
costs him something like £500, while he 
values the whole of his show property at no 
less a sum than £30,000. The lions he is 
at present performing with are presents from 
the Emperor Menelik. He has decided to 
retire from the lion-taming business, his pre- 
sent engagement at the Hippodrome being 
his very Jast appearance in England. 


i 


LIONS IN SWING BOATS AT THE HIPPODROME 
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Monkeys.— Monkeys. 
are very difficult to train 
because of their intelli- 
gence, but we _ have 
recently had some won- 
specimens of 
training, notably Consul 
y: at the Aquarium and 

Esau at the Pavilion. 
Another very clever 
animal was the little 
monkey trained by Herr 
Grais to loop the loop 
on a bicycle. 


Berzac’s Ponies.— 
Mr. Cliffe Berzac is back 
at the Pavilion with his 
clever ponies, who gallop 
on a_ revolving table. 
The table revolves ata 
tremendous rate and the 
ponies gallop as hard as 
ever they can, but never 
get any “ forrarder.” 


uA 


Hu 


HERR SEETH AT THE HIPPODROME 
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JOTTINGS 


r. A. B. Walkley, the Zimes 
dramatic critic, who was re- 


fused admission to the Garrick 
Theatre the other evening on account 
of previous criticisms of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s plays, is a man of 
genuine talents and accomplish- 
ments. Hedid good work at Oxford 
before he entered the higher branch 
of the Civil Service, that is to say, 
the secretary’s department at the 
General Post Office. He has earned 
real distinction as a Government 
official, having been secretary to 
the British Delegation at Washing- 
ton and to the Imperial Penny Post- 
age Conference, while his associates 
in the Higher Division have in- 
cluded George Eliot’s adopted son, 
the late Mr. Charles Lee Lewes, 
and Mr. Harry Buxton Forman, the 
editor of Keats and Shelley. 


VI r, Walkley’s leisure has been 
devoted and 
dramatic criticism, and he made no 


to literary 
small reputation when as “Spec- 
tator” he became the first dramatic 
critic of the S/a7 in 1888. He has 
written admirable criticism, and 
one has no difficulty in tracing his 
hand in much good writing that 
has appeared in the Daily Chronicle and later in the Times 
Literary Supplement. He has published Playhouse Impressions 
and Frames of Mind. This last isa capital book, indicating fine 
literary insight. He succeeded the late Mr. J. F. Nisbet as 
dramatic critic of the 7Zzmes, and his criticisms have always 
possessed a striking individuality, although they have provoked the 
gibes of humorists on account of the number of quotations from 
Greek, Latin, and French authors. It is not, however, in the least 
difficult for me to understand Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s sensitive- 
ness to Mr. Walkley’s criticism ; here are two utterly incompatible 
and irreconcilable temperaments. 


ith all recognition of Mr. Walkley’s abilities and his services 

to the Zimes do otherwise than 
sympathise entirely with Mr. Jones in the present controversy and 
in his desire to keep Mr. Walkley out of the theatre on a first 
night. Mr. Bourchier appears to have informed the editor of the 
Times that he would be glad to see some other critic at Zhe 
Whitewashing of Julia, the play in question. 
the 77mes ignored, but surely to do so belongs to an entirely old- 
The business of newspapers is to 


newspaper I cannot 


This communication 


fashioned scheme of things. 
supply their readers with news, and the readers of the Zimes have 
aright in opening their paper after any given play of importance 
to expect some account of the first-night performance. It was 
the business of the Zyes to have had a representative in the 
theatre at any cost, and it should be quite impossible for a news- 
paper to appear without some notice ofa function of this kind. A 
journal that rides too much the “high horse” of its own dignity 
cannot in the long run flourish as against alert competitors. So 
far all the gain has been to advertise Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's 
play and Mr. Bourchier’s theatre, although, of course, there is 
a certain measure of advertisement provided for Mr. Walkley 
personally. 


MR. ARTHUR BINGHAM WALKLEY 


The dramatic critic of the “Times” 


ee 
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OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


It is quite clear that our dramatic 


critics are taking themselves 
too seriously ; the public wants an 
account of a play and not the 
theories of this or that individual 
concerning it. That is what made 
Mr. Clement Scott for many years 
the great dramatic critic of our time. 
While Mr. Scott confined his atten- 
tion to writing graphic descriptions 
of the plays that he had seen he 
secured a pre-eminent position ; it 
was only when he thought it his duty 
to become a moral teacher and to: 
have “opinions” that this pre- 
eminence was lost to him. These- 
“opinions” may be all right in 
weekly newspapers — in purely 
in daily 
newspapers they are absurd. The 


literary journals — but 


notice of a play is merely so 
many inches of advertisement to 
the theatre ; what is wanted is a. 
maximum of story and a minimum 


of criticism. 


t has long been demonstrated that 
the dramatic critics neither make 

nor mar a play; a paragraph in 
the women’s pages concerning the 
dresses of the actresses is far more 


Russell 


potent, the conversation that spreads 
from mouth to mouth of people who are dining, and, I think I may add, 
the pictures that are given in illustrated newspapers—these are the 
forces that help to build up successes. The managers of theatres: 
are realising this, and they now know perfectly well that they need 
not worry about the dramatic critics. All the same, one hopes there 
will always be a place for the dramatic critic of the accomplishments. 
and individuality of Mr. Walkley, Mr. Archer, Mr, Grein, and 
Mr. Max Beerbohm. Life would be the duller without their work 
in the newspapers; there will always be a certain audience for a. 
criticism that condemns—in drama aswell as in literature. But such 
critics do not very much influence the dramas that are most profitable: 
to theatre managers or the books that are the greatest joy to the 


publishers. There is much misunderstanding on this point. 


] deeply regret the death of Mr. H. J. Palmer, editor of the Vors- 

shire Post. 
was the one editor who without knowing me placed the columns of 
the Yorkshire Post at my disposal for explanation and justification 
if I desired it. The fact that I did not so desire in no way lessened 
my gratitude ; this it was my happiness to express to him when we 
met a few months ago. Mr. Palmer helped to build up the great: 
power of the Yorkshire Post, and | am sure that that sympathy and 
kindliness of nature which all who knew him credited him with 
His death: 


At a particular crisis in my own life Mr. Palmer 


possessing must have largely helped in his great success. 
at so early an age has been mourned by all. 


am very sorry to hear that illness has compelled Mr. W. Dallas. 
Ross to retire from the management of Black and White, of 
which journal he has had the principal charge for some ten years. 
Mr. Ross, however, takes a seat on the board of the company, of 
which he is the largest shareholder. His energies are, howevir, 
principally directed to the control of the S¢, James's Gazette, of 
which journal he is now managing editor. Mr. Ross must take: 
warning by Mr. Palmer’s untoward fate and not work too hard. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Sherift’s Shield.—The match between 
the Corinthians and Sunderland for the 
Sheriff's Shield was a melancholy sight for 
those who remember the palmy days of the 
Corinthians. It was not merely that the 


amateurs were beaten by three goals to 
nothing — many fine sides have suffered 


vs essa “ 


THE MATCH FOR THE SHERIFF'S 


A good save by Wilkinson, the Corinthian goalkeeper 


similar defeats. They were utterly outplayed 
at every point of the game except, perhaps, in 
goal, After the game was ten minutes old it 
did not require an expert to recognise that 
the Corinthians had not a 100 to I chance. 
Wilkinson was excellent in goal and Black- 
burn did some cool and admirable work, 
while Morgan Owen was effective at centre- 
half, but with these, commendation of the 
amateurs must end. The game exemplified 
the change from the old order of things when 
the Corinthians, though inferior to some of 
the best professional teams in combination, 
were vastly superior in pace and physique. 
On Saturday week the boot was on the other 
foot, and the Sunderland eleven, man for man, 
were, I shculd think, quite a stone heavier and 
certainly much faster than the Corinthians. 


A Possible Excuse.—It may be urged 
in extenuation of the exceedingly poor per- 
formance of the Corinthians that they were 
practically only a nine-man team, as Ryder, 


CORINTHIANS V. SUNDERLAND FOR THE SHERIFF'S SHIELD 
‘Half-time. 


The figures, reading from left to right, are: G. E. Wilkinson, 
W. U. Timmis, M. H. Stanbrough, and H. Vickers 


who, by the way, looked very ill, was abso- 
lutely useless and Stanbrough was _ little 
more than a passenger. But neither Ryder 
in his best form nor Vassall in Stanbrough’s 
place would have enabled the Corinthians to 
win, the superiority of the professionals was 
too overwhelming ; but nobody, I suppose, who 
had watched the Corin- 
thians expected them 
to win. On the other 
hand, very few were 
prepared to see them so 
completely outplayed. 
Fry cannot be said to 
have been missed as 
Blackburn’s play was 
quite first-class. His 
experience as a_ for- 
ward seems to have 
given him more confi- 
dence in his dribbling 
powers, and once or 
twice when a couple of 
Sunderland’s forwards 
had got right through 
the half-backs he 
saved certain goals by 
the cool way in which he 
robbed his opponents. 


SHIELD 


Cup-tie Tactics. —It was difficult to 
estimate the precise merits of the Sunderland 
eleven as they were but very slightly extended, 
and after the first few minutes they seemed 
thoroughly to recognise that they had the 
game in their hands. But on the few occa- 
sions when the Corinthian forwards broke 
away the professionals gave unpleasant 
evidence of what I suppose they would call 
cup-tie tactics ; at any rate, both Wright and 
R. Corbett were most wantonly fouled on two 
occasions when they were approaching the 
goal. Putting aside the question of fouls, 
however, amateur football has certainly fallen 
on evil days if one is to believe that the 
match really represents the difference between 
the paid and the unpaid player. 


A Temporary Lapse. - However, | preferto 
believe that the latter-day lapse from virtue of 
the Corinthians is a mere temporary indiscre- 
tion and sooner or later the club will retrieve 
its character, but the first step in their refor- 
mation must be the 
widening of the area of 
selection. I do not 
mean by this that the 
substitution of Wood- 
ward for Wright would 
have enabled them to 
win the Sheriff’s Shield 
or even to have 
lessened the severity 
of their defeat by Sun- 
derland, but the re- 
cognition of the fact 
that the days are past 
when a really first-class 
team could be recruited 
solely from ’Varsity 
men would be a step in 
the right direction 
which sooner or later 
will bring its own 
reward. After all, the 
particular glory of the 
Corinthians was not 


59° 


that the club was recruited from the best 
of old boy players but rather that in the 
midst of semi-professionalism and shoddy 
amateurism they never played a man whose 
amateurism was not above reproach. 


Fast Trains.—The smallness of the 
gate, which has been generally attributed to 
the lack of interest in amateur football, may,, 
I think, have arisen from another cause, 
Only the keenest football enthusiast would 
care to undertake the journey from Liverpool 
Street to Tottenham. As regards their treat- 
ment of football lovers the Great Eastern 
seems determined to follow the example of 
the South-Eastern. If it is really impossible 
on the occasion of a big match for the Great 
Eastern Railway to run one or two fast trains 
to Tottenham they might surely desist from 
the irritating practice of advertising through 
trains to White Hart Lane which, as a matter 
of fact, crawl to Hackney Downs and stop at 
every intermediate station between there and 
White Hart Lane. Both on the occasion of 
the North v. South match and the match for 


DOIG, 


THE SUNDERLAND GOALKEEPER 


the Sheriff’s Shield trains were specially 
labelled as running from Liverpool Street to 
Tottenham without a stop, and on both 
occasions passengers who were weak enough 
to board the trains on the strength of the 
legend found that the so-called fast trains did 
not differ from the ordinary slow trains except 
that they were more crowded, 


A Lucky Win.—Not so long ago Wales 
was the despised and rejected of the countries 
in Association football. In the early nineties 
the match against the Principality was 
regarded by the English Association authori- 
lies as an opportunity for giving some practice 
to a Corinthian team. Those days are, how- 
ever, gone for ever. The side that repre- 
sented Wales against England at Portsmouth 
last Monday week clearly demonstrated that 
the Welshmen are becoming almost as _ skilful 
at Soccer as they are at Rugby. England 
won, as we know, by 2 goals to. 1, but I think 
that the opinion of most of those who saw 
the match was that they were by no means 
the better side. Their combination was 
certainly inferior to that of the Welshmen. 
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A Possible Team against Scotland.—The 
English eleven, with two exceptions, was pro- 
‘bably as strong asit can be made. Woodward 
‘was off colour, and although he passed accu- 
rately he was hardly bustling enough and might 
have shot oftener with advantage. R. Corbett 
is a most promising player and was probably 
‘the best of the Corinthian forwards against 
Sunderland, but he still lacks the experience 
and skill which one expects to find in an 
international player, Sutcliffe and Molyneux 
were certainly the pick of the English eleven, 
and it is inconceivable that they will be 
dropped in the match against Scotland. 
Garratty and Davis made an excellent right 
wing and, indeed, with the substitution of 
Spikesley for Corbett and possibly Raybould 
for Woodward the English team may be 
selected en bloc for the match against Scot- 
Jand. In point of skill Woodward is certainly 
superior to Raybould, but~ the latter pos- 
sesses more physical strength and dash— 


‘two qualities very necessary against an eleven . 


of Scotsmen. 


An Ever-green Player.—It is quite on 
‘the cards that the ever-green Spikesley of 
Sheffield Wednesday may be selected as 
England’s outside left against Scotland. He 
has been chosen to represent the English 
League against the Scottish League at Glas- 
gow on March 14, and as this isa match to 
which the League authorities attach immense 
importance it may be assumed that Spikesley 
is well worth his place. He has kept his form 
wonderfully for a professional footballer, I 
-do not know when he first got his inter- 
national cap but I remember very well the 
first time I saw him. It was in the England 
v. Scotland match at Richmond in 1893 when 
England won by 5 goals to 2, mainly by the 
‘extraordinary combination of the two outside 
men, Spikesley and Bassett. At half-time 
Scotland were leading by 2 goals to 1, chiefly 
owing to the English forwards adopting the 
short passing game. I believe that during 
the interval George Cotterill, the centre- 
forward, received some very valuable advice 
from the president of the League. At any 
rate, during the last half Bassett and Spikes- 
dey were fed persistently and unselfishly, 
with the result that England won the match 
by 5 goals to 2, Spikesley and Bassett were 
too fast for the Scots halves, and their plan 
of passing right across the ground succeeded 
in completely baffling the Scotsmen’s defence. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 


Chapman (bow), Thomas, Walters, Taylor, Carter, Grylls, Edwards-Moss, Nelson (stroke), Kelly (cox) 


A Double International.—Though luck 
could hardly have dealt with him personally 
more unkindly than in keeping him out of 
the greater part of the match between 
England and Wales, T. W. Pearson’s only 
appearance so far as captain of the Welsh 
fifteen was one he is sure to remember with 
particular pleasure. His record as an in- 
ternational player can have had but very few 
parallels. Born at Bombay and educated at 
Mill Hill School his introduction to Welsh 
football was when he joined the Cardiff club 
in 1889. In 1891 and 1892 he representea 
Wales twice as he did also in 1894-5. In 
1897 he only played once, and his last appear- 
ance for Wales prior to this last match was 
in 1898. Since then he had practically been 
on the retired list, and it was only Newport’s 
lack of a reliable left wing for their three- 
quarter line at the beginning of this season 
that induced him to take up the game 
again. In his case long abstention from 
active football does not seem to have had a 
prejudicial effect on his play. On the con- 
trary he has shown himself to be the same 
versatile player he was ten years ago ; though 
possessed of strength as well as pace he has 
more than merely physical gifts as a foot- 
baller. Moreover, he is a very fine hockey 
player and has represented Wales at the game 
as well as at football. 


Half-hearted Selectors.—If it is really a 
fact that none of the English Rugby Union 
were present at the Irish and Scottish match 
one cannot entertain a very high opinion of 
either their shrewdness or their enthusiasm. If 
England could only beat Scotland at Richmond 
much of their lost reputation would be re- 
covered, and the extreme importance of that 
match ought to have attracted some of the 
members of the selection committee to Edin- 
burgh with a view to gaining some more 
intimate and personal knowledge of the style 
of the players whom England will be called 
upon to meet on March 21. Mr. Alderson, 
the referee, of course, came in his official 
capacity, but he, I understand, was the only 
member present. 


International Lawn Tennis.—The defeat 
of the brothers Doherty by Smith and Riseley 
in the doubles handicap at the international 
lawn tennis tournament at Monte Carlo was 
somewhat of a surprise. Neither of the 
brothers, however, enjoys the most robust 
health, and physical weakness had probably 


CREW SETTING OUT FOR ELY 
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something to do with their defeat. For the 
last couple of years they have certainly been 
the two strongest players in England, but 
somehow or another their play has never 
appealed to the imagination of the public as did 
that of the Renshaws or Dr. Pim. There has 
been a thoroughly British solidity about the 
Dohertys’ method, which, however admirably 
adapted for success, completely lacks the grace 
and touch of genuis which made Ernest 
Renshaw and Dr. Pim such personalities in 
the lawn tennis world. 


A DOUBLE 


INTERNATIONAL 


T. W. Pearson, who has represented Wales both 
at football and hockey 


Chess Players at Work.—While lawn 
tennis players have been disporting them- 
selves in the sun at Monte Carlo chess 
players from all quarters of the globe have 
also been engaged in rivalry at the same 
place. The absence of Lasker, the world’s 
champion, has robbed the chess tourna- 
ment of a certain amount of interest, but 
the fight for the first place is exceedingly 
keen. Teichmann, who is running a neck- 

and-neck race with Pilsbury, although 
German by birth, may be considered an 
Englishman as most of his chess life has 
been passed in London, where he is a 
familiar figure at the Vienna Café in 
Oxford Street. He has taken part in 
many tournaments previously, but an 
unfortunate weakness of his eyes has 
generally caused him to retire before the 
end. An interesting point about the 
Monte Carlo tournament is the success of 
Mieses with his Danish gambit. Mieses 
revived this old gambit some months ago 
with success, but the chess critics con- 
clusively proved that it was merely the 
unfamiliarity of his opponents with the 
opening that enabled him to win and 
clearly demonstrated how in the future he 
would lose every time he indulged in it. 
Mieses’s reply to this criticism has been to 
defeat each and all of the critics whom 
he has met as opponents in this tourna- 
ment—a clear proof that in chess, as in 
other things, theory may be all right till 
it meets practice. 
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PICTURES. 


1. Miss Janet Achurch 26. Marquis of Anglesey 51. Miss Kate Cutler 76. Viscount Coke 

2. Hayden Coffin 27. Miss Mary Garden 52. General Lyttelton 77. Dettmar Dressel 

3. Sir Henry Irving 28. Marchioness of Waterford 53. Miss Vane Featherston 78. Lady Romilly 

4. Weedon Grossmith 29. Mrs. Brown Potter 54. John Coates 79. George Carroll 

5. Forbes Robertson 30. Miss Gladys Archbutt 55. Miss Lily Hall Caine 80. Lady Violet Brassey 

6. Lady Milbanke 31. Princess Henry of Pless 56. Lady Arnott 81. Lady Huntingdon 

7. Lord Holmpatrick 32. Lord Rosebery 57. Miss Violet Wood 82. Miss Moyra Goff 

8. The Hon. Violet Monckton 33. Miss M. Morton 58. Miss Lilian Eldée 83. Lord Dalmeny 

g. The Hon. Hugh Dawnay 34. Miss Edna May 59. Baroness Beaumont 84. Miss Daisy Leiter 
10. Miss Sybil Drummond 35. George Robey 60. Miss Rosina Brandram 85. Miss Cooper Key 

11. Earl of Dartmouth 36. Miss Sybil Arundale 61. Miss Gertie Millar 86. Miss Beatrice de Chair 
12. Lady Margaret Orr-Ewing 37. Miss Lena Ashwell 62. Mr. C. Fisher Rowe 87. Philip Tonge 
13. Miss Beatty-Kingston 38. Lord Chesterfield 63. Mrs. Townsend 88. Mark Kinghorne 
14. Miss Marcia van Dresser 39. Duchess of Westminster 64. Lord Lonsdale 89. Nye Chart 

15. Lord Arran 40. Lord Iveagh 65. Miss Pale go. Miss Marion Draughn 
16. Lady Maxwell 41. Miss Elfie Fay 66. Lady Kathleen Pilkington gt. Miss Madeleine Stanley 
17. Mrs. Langtry 42. Miss Louie Freear 67. Mrs. Charles Crutchley 92. Rufus Isaacs 
18. Robb Harwood 43. Captain Heneage 68. Ben Webster 93. Ailwyn Fellowes 

19. Duke of Leinster 44. Miss Phyllis Broughton 69. Miss Pamela Plowden 94. Captain Armstrong 
20. Lord Galloway 45. Huntley Wright : 70. Charles Quartermaine 95. Mrs. Edmund Cave 
21. Miss Dora Barton 46. Lady Alwyn Compton 71. The Hon. C. S. Rolls 96. Dan Leno 
22. Sir Henry de Bathe 47. Cyril Maude 72. Duchess of Somerset 97. Mrs. Coates Phillips 
23. Lord Cochrane 48. Miss Gladys Wilson 73. Miss Ruby Ray 98. Captain Akers Douglas 
24. Miss Gertrude Peppercorn 49. Lady Naylor-Leyland 74. Miss Mollie Lowell 99. Captain Knox 

25. Courtice Pounds 50. Miss Marie Studholme 75. Miss May Warley too. Lord Castlerosse 


Our Sixth Double 


RULES FOR. THIS- SERIES 


.. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 


2. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z¢., answers to the eleventh 
acrostic (dated March 11) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
March 23. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Sixth Series) 


oO E Ss E 
R A K 


Tee Urs I Cc 

20 hO VDSS MO i EEN 
(CAT i 

3. T reversed) c 

4. L 

5. E 


2. The story of the wanderings of Ulysses or Odysseus. 
Various spellings are accepted. 


4. Isle of Oesel (or Osel) in the Gulf of Riga. 


5. ‘‘Roué"' and ‘‘roue '’ are accepted. ‘‘ Rogue” 
and ‘‘rabble’’ are not because each has only one 
meaning. 


Correct answers to No. 8 have been received from— 
Arpa, Aspiring, Aspidistra, Ago, Aredane, Antoo, Ama- 
belle, Anderada, Amy, Alda, Atcho, Avery, Arnim, 
Alstrumeria, Antonio, Aston, Arosa, Aenea, Aylwards, 
Aar, Alicia, Aldebella, Ashburt, Aswood, Asgard, Afflo, 
Aaron, Ashbury, Argemone, Almeria, Arcifer, Axminster, 
Amherst, Arab-Queen, Aclaude, Abul, Astrachan, Afric, 
Agnon, Astar, Alea, Barum, Belle-dame, Boodle, Buffo, 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Beppo, Biscuit, Burman, Bedrock, Balgolf, Bijli, Barnby, Ethelwood, Eitel, Einuk, Eggson, Emigrant, Elma,. 
Bunnie-ribbit, Boveen, Booboo, Benz, Benbow, Bibury, Earlsfield, Ellhay, Florence, Florodora,  Fortiter, 
Bonze, Bimbo, Buldoo, Bullgate, Belmanor, Bonnie- Flosager, Ferret, Fair-child, Fairleigh, Frome, Folro, 


bell, Blackie, Bentrovato, Bruno, Blindgift, Bleue, Bulbul, 
Beauty, Belle, Bol, Cambria, Carissima, Cornuto, 
Cervin, Chippie, Chunar, Chums, Chippendale, Chin- 
chin, Candid, Carine, Chloe, Coomor, Charter-party, 
Cheers, Cherry-cheeks, Cudwall, Cattegat, Coffi, Carin- 
thia, Caribou, Carbon, Calcro, Cutwater, Cabbalo, 
Curly-locks, Clarelou, Careful, Callala, Cicero, Carp, 
Chromatic, Cassandra, Clan-chattan, Craig-y-nos, Cass, 
Chinka, Cuthbert, Donnybrook, Daddy, Dodie, Dugli, 
Dorridge, Decem, Davoria, Deborah, Dingo, Dearest, 
Dawker, — Draytob, Dusky, Drummer, | Doodles, 
Dobbin, Darvel, Dainty, Darnel, Daisy, Dubious, 
Druid, Durbar, Dobyn, Dankworks, Dunwood, Deva, 
Dolittle, _Dewankhas, Dogsville, Etceteras, Eitak, 
Eilia, Ellice, Eridge-owls, Eedod, Evergreen, Eduam, 
Ellart, Edina, Eblow, Effie-dear, Eden, Eaglehawk, 
Elbury, Elbouz, Elioul, Essandun, 


Einna, Epsom, 


Double Acrostic No. Il 
(Sixth Series) 


With my performances the world should ring ; 
Oh, yes, indeed, itshouldifI ... 


1. This has to do with cakes, likewise with ropes, 
Also with ghosts. Has many other scopes. 


2. Plus E I likewise have to do with ghosts, 
Who has not felt me sometimes I think boasts. 


3. Bisect me, take one-half and add an E— 
I'm herb of grace on Sundays, You will wear 
Me with a difference, and as you wear me 
I still sug gest to you a street so fair. 


4. In the odd neighbourhood of Rum and Muck 
My people thrive by water when they've luck, 
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Frumpy, File, Fiddle, Fetlock, Filletoville, Flossie, Fuzz- 
chat, Gogo, Grappler, Griffin, Gallagher, Garna, Glevum, 
Guessaright, Glengarry, Golo, Gem, Grig, Glenmark, 
Grown, Greyeyes, Golden-girl, Gimbol, Gatherso, Gnir, 
Gertrude, Gopher, Greyman, Giengol, Heath, Hyenna, 
Heckle, Hopeful, Herts, Hairy-wonder, Hanid, Haytor, 
Haxor, Hastings, Hovite, Haiya, Ignota, Intombi, Inver- 
loddon, Iolanthe, Ivry, Irene, Jackjill, Jap, Jinko, Jacey, 
Jilies Jiguel, Jumbo; Jako Jameson, Kilton, Ko, Katharaie, 

hyum, Kenrie, Kaube, Kooc, Kascoo, Leets, Leafrule, 
Lav, Leirum, Lyreb, Lud, Loftus, Livery, Lydie, Local- 
demon, Leslie, Manor, Mummer, Magunota, Marion, 
Micat, Major, Milton, Mabel, Martha-nobody, Minorca, 
Mourino, Mia, Magico, Marand, Mars, Mab-queen, 
Mousie, Mypet, Mina-mie, Maimie, Mamouna, Max, 
Mascotte, Margot, Misbith, Monachus, Nirite, Nedals, 
Nogitdand, Nicola, Nutcombe, Normanhaugh, Nimble, 
Nibs, Novara, Noreen, Norna, Nice, Nourse, Oubit, 
Ownie-one, Ovinus, Ouard, Otway, Orb, Ogowe, Pene- 
trator, Petrarch, Porcupine, Paddy, Proby, Polla, Pax, 
Pingpong, Paris, Park, Pnina, Prospero, Quiz, Ronpu, 
Ryde, Ramoyle, Rita, Rover, Reel, Rap, Roma, Roy, 
Ronin, Rukta, Raff, Redlamp, Rake, Square, She, St. 
Quentin, Sec, Sognai, Sturford, Sirrom, Shamrock, 
Schvudze, Sarnia, Sunny-Jim, Sankey, Seashore, Sweet- 
bells, Seastar, Simplon, Safie, Silhouette, Sweetbriar, 
Saki, Troloss, Taffy, Tween, Tincan, Truth, Two-cuckoos, 
Trottiwee, Tobias-John, Tinker, Teignmouth, Tina, 
Tiptilted, Talki, Tittipu, Tussock, Tweedledum, Ternie, 
Toman, Tottie, Unicorn, Ursula, Ubique, Usher, Ulysses, 
Undaunted, Victor, Val, Waherne, Wynell, Workitout, 
Wybith, We-two, Wyvern, Wyst, Winifred, Westwater, 
Xecx, Yellow, Yma, Yoko, Ypres, Zazel, Zenobia, Zuan, 
Zuar, Zingari, Zug. 

“Kilton" put ‘‘lips’’ for the first light of No. 5. 
Surely it is worth while to look at the answer twice before 
sending in. No answer to No. 5 was received from 
Reel.” 

The answer to No. 7 credited to ‘‘ A-miss'’ was sent 
in without a pseudonym. It is now credited to ‘ Flo- 
rence’’ on inquiry. ‘‘ Red-lamp’’ must surely recognise 
that no express ‘runs from the Taurus.’’ In the other 
case the words allowed fitted the light exactly. ‘‘ Boveen”' 
is credited with correct answer to No. 6. 


It seems that ‘‘ likely '’ may be used as equivalent to 


‘“‘pleasing."’ Therefore ‘ Asino,"’ ‘ Marion," ‘ Ping- 
pong,’’ and ‘Ramoyle’’ are credited with correct 
answers to No. 6. “Asino’’ and ‘ Ramoyle "’ would 


have been informed a week ago by post if they had put 
their names and addresses on their solutions. 


